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Editorial 


Past few months have been challenging for all of us. We have been asked to 
adjust and accommodate to a new set of environment, however, we have 
rallied around the challenges before us— building bridges of understanding 
and compassion, supporting each other when needed and finding creative 
ways to be successful in whatever we are doing. 


At the outset, I would like to thank our learned contributors and IGNCA 
Kalakalpa team for their continuing effort and support. 


We lost one of the pioneers of Indian art and culture, Dr. (Smt.) Kapila 
Vatsyayan, the founder of IGNCA. Being one of the country’s earliest arts 
administrators, she was instrumental in disseminating Indian art and culture 
across the world. Dr. (Smt.) Vatsyayan did not restrict herself in dance but 
she wore many hats. She has been instrumental in setting up and monitoring 
many national institutions of culture, especially in conceiving, designing 
and setting up of the IGNCA. The world over recognises her as one of the 
sublime scholars of the modern era. She displayed her indomitable spirit 
even at an old age. Passing away of Kapila Vatsyayan is a colossal loss to 
the world of academia. 


IGNCA’s work has a wider coverage of time and space, different facets, 
various disciplines, inter-and cross-disciplinary narratives and discourses. It 
tries to address the issues, appealing to beliefs of as wide a range as 
possible, yet weaving around a central theme i.e., holistic world view. 


We are very happy to place in the hands of the scholars, students, critics the 
Volume V, Number 2 (Basant Panchami issue) of ‘Kalakalpa’. The present 
volume contains Twenty-three articles including Book Reviews and articles 
in Hindi and Sanskrit. I hope the present volume will be appreciated by the 


scholars and readers across the world. The articles presented in this volume 
spanning over vast and multi-disciplinary subjects. 


The volume begins with a very thought- provoking article by Professor 
Sondhi on Sabda Brahma: Science and Spirit of Language in Indian 
Culture. In this article, an attempt is made to identify the distinctive 
elements of Indian communication system from the classical texts in 
grammar, philosophy, arts, and sciences, and highlight their continuity and 
contemporary relevance. The objective of the article is to bridge the gulf 
between Indian cultural values and communication studies and practices in 
the educational institutions and media. Indian communication systems can 
also. contribute to accommodative and _ integrative intercultural 
communication in a globalised world. 


Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy was one of the great Art Historians of the 
twentieth century. Coomaraswamy initiated a new methodology of Indian 
art historical studies. He was the profound interpreter of Indian culture to 
the Western world. Dr. Vipul Tiwari a young energetic scholar dealt 
articulately a significant subject in his article on Heritage of A. K. 
Coomaraswamy: An Art Historiographical Perspective. A legacy of 
Perennial Philosophy and the relevant aspects of Coomaraswamy’s writing 
is the subject matter of this paper. Its starting point is an inquiry into the 
validity of charges against the heritage of Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy. 
For giving the lie to this indictment of Coomaraswamy’s heritage, the 
Author has endeavoured to disentangle the essentials of the perception of 
Coomaraswamy that determine the constitution of Indian tradition. The 
present paper is a study of comparative philosophy and art historiography in 
the context of Indian art. 


The religious history of India is probably the most vital factor for the 
development of an independent art among people. The religious characters 
are deeply rooted in our life and become the guiding principle in art. The 
Sadabhuja-image of Gauranga — together with Ramacandra and Sri Krsna — 
is a widely used and highly propagated motif in Vaisnava iconography of 
Bengal. Dr. Sanjay Sen Gupta in his paper on Sadabhuja-Image in Radha- 
Bengal: A Few Relevant Questions meticulously ventures through the 
socio-economic-religious contexts, under which such a significant visual 
phenomenon was conceived and born. Chaitanya showed the path of 
spiritual insight through his teachings on transcendental reality. 
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Dr. Vidula Hemant Pharate attempts to search a place of the character of 
Sailiisa in the Vaisnava and Pdjicardtra mythology by interpreting the 
various textual sources in her interesting paper Identity of Sailiisa: 
Curious Case of Myth Formation and Paficaratra Propagation in the 
Kashmir Region: With Special Reference to the Visnudharmottara 
Purana. She has looked at some of the traditions or legends, even myths, 
connected with the main stream of Indian culture or regional affiliations 
with a view to assess their cultural relevance in terms of antiquity. 


Myths and tradition have been emerging and growing in India in specific 
socio-cultural contexts. Miss Menaka Rai attempted to study the 
representation of mythologies within the temple and the Yoginis as divine 
female bodies in their various aspects in her article Yoginis of Bheraghat: 
A Study of Mythology, Iconography and Symbolism. The Puranas and 
Tantras have extolled the worship of the Divine Mother, the Sakti, as the 
source of all joy and creation. 


Indian culture is of a great antiquity and varied in nature as is evident in its 
artistic expressional, philosophical speculations, rituals etc. As a result of 
this, Indian cultural life is highly composite in nature. Miss Shobha 
Talengala’s well-researched article Aali Chamundi: A Living Tradition 
at the Interstices of Region and Religion analyses the singular form of 
Aali Chamundi, a spirit deity representing a specific moment of intersection 
between religious praxis and regional traditions. Bhagavati Ali Chamundi 
temple draws Hindu and Muslims alike. 


Kedaranatha as 7Jirtha: A Preliminary Analysis of its Emergence and 
Transformation (ca. fourth to thirteenth century CE) by Nirupama 
Singh attempts to locate when and how this remote site became a 
pilgrimage centre associated with Siva. 


Music is the highest speech of the emotion. The first manifestation is in 
terms of sound, which is music. Miss. Barnashree Khasnobis’s fascinating 
article Music and Imagination: Journey of a Rasika in Khayal Music 
explores causes of arousal of rasa experiences in connoisseurs of khayal. 
Khasnobis’s comprehensive, in-depth studies of Indian classic music 
addressed fundamental question i.e., the relation between raga and rasas and 
the connection of bandishes of khayal with rasas. The twenty-eighth 
chapter of Natyasastra and its commentary by Abhinava is important for 
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understanding the various facets of traditional musicology. Bhatkhande 
sought to revive Hindustani music. Late Premlata Sharma researched the 
connection of ancient Indian Music and rasa. 


Nautanki: The Making of the Tradition by Dr. Rittvika Singh is an 
informative paper especially in the context of modern techno and social 
media era. The Nautanki performances of Northern India, the structure of 
the other folk theatre forms like the Bhavai or Tamasha of Gujarat and 
Maharashtra, however, the Nautanki does not always draw on the pan- 
Indian religious epics such as the Ramayana or the Mahabharata for its 
subjects. Dr. Singh traces the history of this tradition through analytical 
reading of the present narratives and histories and further establishes the 
idea of Nautanki as a cumulative effect of the ever-transitioning traditions- 
both great and little. The second part of her paper investigates the texts that 
have been a significant part of the repertoire of Nautanki and attempts to 
uncover a diverse range of compositions that contributed in the making of 
Nautanki and have enlivened this art. There is the need of the hour to draw 
a distinctive historiography of the Performing arts. 


Mr. Mathew John M’s paper The Play of Heteronormativity in Arachar 
and Em and Big Hoom intends to elucidate the idea of heteronormativity 
and how it works in the Indian social context by an extensive interpretation 
of two female protagonists, Chethana and Em from the novels ‘Arachar’ by 
K.R. Meera, and ‘Em and the Big Hoom’ by Jerry Pinto. 


Chhau dance has three different aspects, though related, one of which 
belongs to Saraikela, in Jharkhand, another to Mayurbhanj, in Orissa, and 
the third to Purulia, in West Bengal. In the Saraikela and Purulia version 
characters wear masks. The Ramdyana is represented in all three styles, but 
only in a token way in Saraikela, a little more freely in Mayurbhanj, and 
very extensively in Purulia. The Saraikela Chhau has just one piece on 
Ramdyana, the Samudra Sashana, while the Mayurbhanj carries five 
numbers- Rama Shoka, Jambeb, Kumbhakarna, Seeta Vivaha and Lava- 
Kusa. In the Purulia Chhau, the entire span of the Ramayana, beginning 
with Sindhmuni Vadh, or the curse of the blind sage on Dasaratha, and 
ending with Rama’s coronation. The paper of Dr. Sharmila Chandra on 
Mapping Chhou provides proposals and suggestions for the sustenance of 
Chhou dance among the tribals. 
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Path of Buddha has three steps, namely: Sila, Samadhi and Prajna. Each 
one is helpful to one another and serves as a background. It means Sila is 
for Samadhi, Samadhi is for Prajna and that also ends in realization of 
Nibbana. 


Sila-paribhavito Samadhi mahapphalo hoti, mahanisamsa, Samadhi- 
paribhavita panna, mahapphala holi, mahanisamsa, Pannda-paribhavitam 
cittam sammadeva asavehi vimuccati. 


Professor Bimalendra Kumar’s research paper The Role of Buddhist 
Moral Precepts (Sila) in the Development of Buddhism in China 
discusses the role of si/a in the development of Buddhism in China from a 
historical perspective. 


Rice plays a conspicuous role in the life of the Nagas. Naga society is very 
strongly associated with rice which is interwoven in its tradition, folklore 
and rituals. Rice is also the most important crop grown in South East Asia 
and many countries in South East Asia worship rice. Dr. Aokumla 
Walling’s well articulated paper Rice in Naga Society: Folk Beliefs, 
Rituals and Archaeology is an attempt to understand the meaning of the 
diverse beliefs and practices that are associated with rice and highlight also 
some of the archaeological findings of early rice domestication in Nagaland. 


The interesting paper of Ms. Megha Madan & Professor B. S. Chauhan 
Sculpture as a Form of Printmaking: The Holistic Practice of Image 
Making provides a historical background to a technical comparison of 
techniques in both disciplines that offer the creation of multiple images with 
a single block or mould and finally on examining artists and works created 
by them for further clarification. The tradition of Indian sculpture is mainly 
religious and it aims to achieve the idealized goals of human existence 
culminating in the final liberation or moksha. 


Indian architecture is largely conditioned by local factors especially the 
construction material and traditional background of structural compositions. 
With the introduction of domed and arcuate buildings especially mosque 
and tombs, there emerged in the course of time an excellent blend of local 
and imported structural idioms and decorative features which added 
originally to Islamic edifices of India - M C Joshi 


Mr. Rakesh Ratti Kappor’s paper Humayun’s Tomb: The Hidden 
Treasures of Humayun’s Tomb reveals very interesting components of 
Humayun’s tomb that were so skilfully put together that the architecture 
was elevated to an art form; an art form that is emotive, euphoric and soul 
stirring and which is also a tonic for the soul. 


The Hill States have a variegated history. The physical barriers of the 
Himalayas have not completely isolated it from the rest of the world. 
Through its narrow passes and pathways have taken place many cultural 
migrations. Miniature Frescoes in the Palatial Buildings of the Punjab 
Hill States by Ms. Shriya Gautam & Mr. Divyansh Thakur aims to study 
the development and spread of the miniature frescoes of the Pahari style in 
the Hill States of Medieval India and evaluate their present condition with 
respect to conservation and vulnerability. For the purpose of this paper, 
frescoes of Nurpur and Kotla, the temple frescoes of the Gauri-Sankar 
temple of Katochgarh, Sujanpur Tira, Hamirpur and the Palace of 
Kishangarh in Kuthar, Kasauli Hills have been studied to understand the 
origin and the subsequent spread of the art within the Hill States. 


Art can be understood in its totality, as an integral whole and tries to look 
for the fundamental unity between the various art forms and the principles 
underlying its multifaceted expressions. Mr. Archisman Sarker excellently 
reviewed eminent scholar Professor Naman P. Ahuja’s book on Ramkinkar 
through the Eyes of Devi Prasad. Ramkinkar Baij is considered to be the 
father of the Modern Indian Sculpture. Yaksha-Yakshi Sculpture by 
Rimkinkar outside the Reserve Bank of India is an amazing creation. 


Shri Sekhar Sen eloquently reviewed Dr. Pradip Bhattacharya’s The 
Mahabharata of Kavi Sanjay, Vol. I & Il. Dr. Pradip Bhattacharya’s 
erudition and his work on Mahabharata are well known. Kavi Sanjay 
translated the Mahabharata into Bengali in the early part of the fifteenth 
century sitting in a village in the eastern-most part of the country. It was a 
path-breaking effort — he brought the epic within the reach of the common 
man breaking the shackle of Sanskrit and that he did without any royal 
patronage. 


Professor V. S. Shukla in his commemorative article to Dr. (Smt.) Kapila 

Vatsyayana Yo 2efter : saat often aca fondly writes about her 

contributions to Indian art, culture and traditions and her continuous efforts 
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to connect the Classical traditions with the folk. The Savant she was, Prof. 
Shukla also talks about her profound knowledge and understanding of India 
and its artistic heritage, her endeavours to preserve the ancient knowledge 
for posterity and make it relevant for the modern minds. He sees her as one 
of the “Rishikas”, the “Acharyas”’. 


The Hindi article REVS @ Exo! efaa : Forfa yenfcrm seas by Dr. 
Ganga Nath Jha, Mr. Praveen C. K. and Dr. Abhik Vishwash is a holistic 
study of the Isko rock art in Jharkhand. Their paper attempts to approach 
the holistic purview of the Isko rock art, especially through a descriptive 
study of the ethnoarchaeological profile of Isko rock art region with 
archaeological understanding. The study looks at the tribal village Isko as a 
centre of the revenue-bearing in the Hazaribagh district of North 
Chhotanagpur division of the state of Jharkhand. The paper discusses the 
rock art paintings of the shelter and the present practises and rituals of the 
region. Further, the paper also discusses the management and development 
of the site as a tourist spot while sustaining its cultural values and tradition. 


Dr. Vimalendu Kumar Tripathi’s paper areard sregarra Flew al sera Heer : 
=ffergazet_on the unpublished manuscript “Neetimukul” the rare composition 
written by Acharya Achyutarao Modak is being discussed in the article. The 
handwritten manuscript was at Central Library Baroda which contains 108 
shlokas. Acharya Modak explained the elegance of language by presenting 
philosophical-doctrinal facts as symbols, which Dr. Tripathi has discussed 
in his paper. 


The Sanskrit paper Wr: Widey by Praveen Kumar explains the spiritual 
significant symbol in Indian religions i.e. Om which signifies the essence of 
the ultimate reality, consciousness or Atman broadly elaborated in the 
Vedas, Upanishads, and in every Sastric tradition. The paper mainly 
highlights the various explanations of Om in Vedas, Upanishads and 
Brahman texts. 


Professor Upendra C. Rao in uferafecatts xfad fais Tec AAoors ERAT 
: Uh Bega has reviewed the Book Bhesajjamajijiisa edited by Professor 
Bimalendra Kumar. The Pali text Bhesajjamanjtisa written by the monk 
Anavamadarsi is the text of Ayurveda written in Pali language. Professor 
Rao has also written the review in Pali. 
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I am thankful to our contributors again, I deem it a duty to record our 
gratitude to our esteemed President of IGNCA Trust Shri Rambahadur Rai 
and the Board of Editors for their inspiration and encouragements. I 
sincerely appreciate the efforts of Professor Radha Banerjee Sarkar, the 
editor of this Volume. I also thank Dr. Kuntala Sengupta for the language 
editing of the articles. Without the active support and cooperation of 
Kalakalpa team, this volume would not have been published as planned. 


In case of any typographical mistakes which might have crept in despite our 
best efforts, we crave the indulgence of our respected scholars and readers. 


Dr. Sachchidanand Joshi 
Editor- in- Chief 
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Identity of Sailiisa: Curious Case of Myth Formation and 
Pancaratra Propagation in the Kashmir Region: With Special 
Reference to the Visnudharmottara Purana 


Vidula Hemant Pharate 


Abstract 


V isnuahormotara an Upa-Purana written in Kashmir or North Punjab is a testimonial of a 
critical phase in the religious life of the region. In the pre-medieval period, Kashmir was the 
Vaisnava center of Pancaratra, a sect substrate of the Vaisnava theism. Visnudharmottara 
known for its Pancardatra attribution is a record of the art, iconography, architecture, and 
rituals. The legend narrated particularly in the first volume of Visnudharmottara is curious as 
it shows a systematic attempt to create a mythology for Pafcaratra religion based on the 
traditional Vaisnava beliefs. The versatile character of Sailiisa is the pivotal component in the 
process. Here we place Sailiisa in the center and attempt to decode the universe of Paticaratra 
mythology in the unique narrative of Visnudharmottara Purana. 


Keywords: Purdna, Pdfcardatra, Sailiisa, Mythology, Ancient Kashmir, 
Visnudharmottara Purana 


Introduction 


Purdna is a distinctive literature. Its enormous capacity to absorb the vast 
subject-matter encompassing almost everything that belongs to religious or 
cultural tradition is fascinating. Correspondingly, their existence is a result of 
various interconnected reasons. The dynamics in their adaptability is not just 
an outcome of the creative imagination of their writers, but they also are the 
collective responses to the ever-changing socio-religious circumstances. 
Purdna, as the type of literature, was like a canvas where earlier writers 
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expressed their thoughts, documented their practices, discussed their 
ideologies, shared their culture, and painted the society in its varied colours. 
They are the echoes of the socio-religious life of Indian people. Many times 
their vastness conceals the logical and systematic approaches applied by their 
creators while dealing with the varied subject matter. However, the engaged 
study of their different aspects could reveal the objective and subjective 
implications involved in the literature. Interestingly, the mythology 
incorporated in these texts not only represents the valid reason for particular 
religious practice or notion; it also implies the contemporaneous socio- 
religious development. The components involved in the mythology of these 
texts could be seen in two ways. One, as the amusing amalgamation of 
characters, notions, and narratives and second, an intellectual effort to connect 
threads of what is already there as a tradition and what needs to be achieved by 
choosing, converting, and forming from the tradition in response to the 
contemporaneous socio-religious developments. On this background, the 
proposed study deals with one unique example of a myth formation 
concentrating upon the Visnudharmottara, a Purdna written in the North-west 
regions of India. 


Before we pinpoint the central query, let us read the original story of the war 
between Rama’s brother Bharata and Gandharva King Sailiisa. 


The Myth 


Once upon a time in Ayodhya, in the reign of DaSaratha’s son Rama, who was 
an incarnation of Visnu himself, arrived an honorable messenger from the far 
Northwestern country of Kaikeya, Gargya, an old preceptor. Gargya came with 
a needy message from his King Yudhajita, asking for help from Raghava. He 
said to Rama that in the region to the west of Kaikeya, on both the banks of 
Sindhi, Gandharvas are creating havoc with their disagreeable activities. 
Gargya requested Rama to send either Laksmana, Satrughna or Bharata to 
destroy them and bring that province under his rule. Hearing the plea of 
Gargya, Rama decided to send Bharata along with his two sons Taksa and 
Puskala to abolish the Gandharvas who were the sons of Gandharva King 
Sailiiga, with the support of Bharata’s maternal uncle Yudhajita. Bharata, the 
righteous brother of Rama, bowed down at his feet, went instantly for the 
preparations of a war expedition. After performing all the necessary rituals, he 
worshipped God Trivikrama and offered oblations in the fire under the 
supervision of the royal priest of the Raghu dynasty. 
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Ready for departure, Bharata met his elder brother for final obeisance. Rama 
told him to hand over both the countries to his sons Taksa and Puskala-after 
killing the sons of Gandharva, and then to return to Ayodhya. Rama further 
said that he is sending him to honour the duties of a true Ksatriya. 


Bharata, after the journey of eight Krosas and a few more days, arrived at the 
River Ganga. Deeply satisfied, he took a bath in the sacred river known by the 
name of Tripathaga. He performed obsequies rites in honour of the ancestors 
and gave alms. After crossing the river, he again took a bath in it. This time he 
offered oblations to the sacred fire and worshipped Matsya (drawn on the 
cloth) - a fish incarnation of Visnu. As he was marching forward, he crossed 
rivers like Yamuna, Vipasa, Iravati, Devika, Candrabhaga, and Vitasta. His 
army increased as many kings joined him en-route to his war against 
Gandharvas. He finally crossed the River Sudama and reached Kaikeya. On 
arrival in the city of Kaikeya, Yudhajita gave Bharata a grand welcome. As he 
entered the town, he looked resplendent like an incarnation of Kamadeva. He 
spent that night peacefully in the lustrous palace of Kaikeya, resting after the 
long journey. 


The next morning Bharata woke up hearing a eulogy sung by the royal bards. 
He paid his homage to the eastern twilight. He then worshipped the Cakrina, 
the God- who holds a Disc. After worshipping the supreme god, he entered 
into the auspicious sacrificial place where royal priests had already performed 
due rites for his victory. With a delighted mind, he offered oblations in the fire. 
After that, he recited Sr7-Siikta and Puriisa-Sikta. Following the precepts with 
total concentration, he offered oblations into the fire with Ghi/clarified butter, 
prepared with Mantras. Then slowly and repeatedly, he uttered the prayer. He 
worshipped the deities and manes, with water. 


After all the royal duties, Bharata went on to have a counsel with Yudhajita 
along with the royal priest Gargya to plan the war strategy. In the end, on the 
suggestion of Gargya, the decision to send an envoy to the King of Gandharvas 
to propose a peace treaty was taken. Bharata thought of giving a fair chance to 
the Gandharvas and decided to send Gargya with the message to ask 
Gandharvas to leave the province of Sindhi, the region initially meant for 
humans, and to shift to the territory of the Himalayas, which was the original 
habitat of Gandharvas from time immemorial. 
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While Gargya was away, the daily schedule of followers of Visnu in Kaikeya 
went on following the precepts. Soon Gargya, along with Yudhajita, entered 
Bharata’s chamber. Gargya narrated the details of his visit to the King of the 
Gandharvas, Sailiisa. He stated that instead of paying attention to Gargya’s 
proposal, Sailiisa is determined for war with Bharata and confident of his 
prowess. The battle was inevitable now. After having surveyed the army and 
consulting with Yudhajita, Bharata had his supper. Then he slept resembling 
Lord Madhiisiidana on Sesa. 


In the assembly of Sailiisa, his sons were raging for the upcoming battle. 
However, Nadayana, the highly virtuous priest of Sailiisa was not in favor of 
war. Very well aware of the strength and the true nature of Bharata, the 
Gandharva priest tried hard to convince his king. Knowledgeable Nadayana 
told Sailiisa that Rama is the partial incarnation of Vasudeva while Laksmana 
is of Balarama, Bharata of Pradyumna, and Satrughna is of Aniruddha. Even 
after all the attempts made by Nadayana to dissuade Sailiisa from war, Sailiisa 
thought that bowing down to an enemy is as sinful as killing a Brahmana or 
destroying the Asvamedha sacrifice. In the end, Nadayana left the King sure of 
his death at the hands of Bharata. 


The war between Sailiisa and Bharata went on for seven days. On the last day 
of the war, Bharata finally killed Sailiisa with Narayana Astra. Afterward, the 
original King of Gandharvas, i.e., Citraratha, took all the Gandharva women 
back to the Mountain Gandhamadana. Bharata received a boon from Indra for 
constructing two cities on the banks of Sindhi for his sons by the names of 
Taksasila and Puskalavati. Bharata then celebrated the five day festival of gods 
which ended in the bright half of the month Asddha. Then he celebrated the 
sleep of Lord Madhistidana by observing fast by day and eating at night for 
five days. He abandoned liquor and meat for four months. Then at the end of 
the bright half in the month of Kartika, he celebrated the Mahotsava/ Great 
Festival in the last five days, which was for the awakening of the Supreme 
Lord Visnu. 


Finally, Bharata started his journey back to Ayodhya. After reaching Ayodhya, 
he described the whole story to Rama. Rama was extremely pleased by hearing 
the destruction of his enemy and the bravery shown by Bharata’s sons. Bharata 
then went to his palace and worshipped God Visnu. 
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The above story is narrated in the first Khanda of the Visnudharmottara 
Purdna (Shah, 2005, pp. 394-554). Abiding by its Purdna_ character 
Visnudharmottara recounts the tale with pomp and exaggeration. The 
description above is a gist emphasizing the essential details to find out the 
possible suggestive narrative behind it. 


Various scholars have proposed multiple dates of the Visnudharmottara 
Purana as a whole. Kramrisch (1928) gives dating between 500 CE to before 
Adi Sankara, Hazra (1958) provides 400 CE to 500 CE, Shah (1958) provides 
450 CE to 650 CE, Rocher (1986) provides earlier than 1000 CE, Inden (2000) 
dates it between 700 CE to 800 CE. Based on the previous works, we can 
conclude that the text is written not before 400 CE and not later than 1000 CE. 
It belongs to Kashmir or the region of North Punjab (Hazra, 1958, p. 114). 
Amidst the wide range of Vaisnava Purana, the Visnudharmottara Purana is 
an Upapurdna and known for its Pdfcardtra Vaisnava attribution (Hazra, 
1958, pp. 216-217). 


The germ of the above story is rooted in the Ramdyana’s Uttar Kanda, Sarga 
100 and 101, a late addition in the epic (Krishnacharya, 1913, pp. 246-247). 
Uttar Kanda talks about the war between the three crore warrior sons of 
Sailiisa and Bharata, along with his sons Taksa and Puskala and _ their 
respective armies. In the version of Ramayana, Sailiisa himself is present 
neither in the region of Sindht nor on the battlefield. Visnudharmottara 
expands the original story by interweaving numerous mythological tales 
following the ‘Story within the Story’ format. Before advancing the Ramayana 
connection further, let’s point out the suggestive features of the 
Visnudharmottara version to understand the central query of the proposed 
topic. 


I. Even after considering the divine persona of Bharata in mind it is 
notable that the narrator of the Purdna has chosen a Gandharva King 
and not any Asura or Danava to establish not just political but also the 
religious supremacy of Rama, ultimately the rule of Visnu. 

Il. Basic comparison between the versions in Rdamdyana and_ the 
Visnudharmottara, clears the datum that the narrator of the 
Visnudharmottara has given it a Vaisnava, precisely the Pdncaratra 
twist. Identification of Rama, Laksmana, Bharata, and Satrughna with 
the Vytitha deities, i.c., Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and 
Aniruddha establishes this fact. Bharata’s comparison with Kamadeva 
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is also a part of Pancaratra divinity where Pradyumna is identified 
with Kamadeva and Bharata is an emanation of Pradyumna (Shah, 
2005, p. 415). 

Ill. Before the commencement of the war, Bharata recites Sri Sukta and 
Purtsa Sukta and offers oblations into the sacred fire. Purtisa Sukta, a 
fundamental scripture of Pancaratra theology, is also referred to in the 
Visnudharmottara many times at various places (Shah, 2005, pp. 89, 
418; 2002, p. 393). 

IV. After his victory over Sailiisa, Bharata celebrates five days in Asadha 
and another five days in Kartika, a part of Caturamasya festival 
connected with the sleeping and awakening of Visnu (Shah, 2005. p. 
352). 

V. The tone of the whole narrative is Sailiisa’s ignorance towards the true 
nature of Bharata and his brothers, which led him to his destruction. 
His sons are showed as arrogant and overly proud. 


Central Query and Methodology 


This paper attempts to search a place of the character of Sailiisa in the 
Vaisnava and Pdncaratra mythology by interpreting the various textual 
sources. Even after considering the Ramayana connection, how does the story, 
and Sailiisa himself, fit into this transformed Pdfcaratra version of the 
narrative? Why the writers of the Visnudharmottara chose this particular story 
and how Sailiisa plays an important role? These are the few basic questions 
that we will be tackling in general. However, the scheme of the whole story is 
what we have planned to look into the broader perspective, by fragmenting and 
understanding its religious and non-religious elements, finally to re-establish 
possible facts behind the legend of Sailiisa as appears in the Visnudharmottara 
Purana. The discussion will also indulge in understanding the strength and 
capacity of the tool of Mythology in religious development. 


The paper is divided into four sections; all attempts to understand the identity 


of Sailiiga in the narrative and its componential engagements in the creation of 
Pancaratra mythology. 
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Tracing the Gandharva Region 


Hopkins (1915), while talking about the characteristics of Gandharvas 
mentions Sailiisa of Ramayana as one of the ‘earthly’ Gandharvas, permanent 
residents of Earth. In the Kiskindha Kanda of Ramayana while sending 
Vanaras in the southern direction of Jambu dvipa in search of Sita, Sugriva 
describes the geographical expanse and mentions one of the regions full of 
sandalwood trees protected by the Gandharva Rohita. This region also is a 
residing place for five Gandharva Kings Sailiisa, Gramani, Siksa, Suka, and 
Babhru (Mankad, 1965, p. 255). In the Uttar Kanda, his daughter Sarama, 
takes birth on the shore of Lake Manasa and eventually weds Vibhisana. Here 
Sailiisa is praised as Mahatma, i.e., a noble soul and Sarama as a righteous 
woman (Krishnacharya, 1913, p. 32). Another reference in the Uttar Kanda 
says that the geographical location of Sailiiga is to the south of Jambudvipa, 
however, his sons live in the northwestern land around the river Sindhi called 
as Gandharvanagari, rich in flora and fauna (Krishnacharya, 1913, p. 246). 
This mapping of Sailiisa, specifically as Gandharva King, is significant. 


In the Sabha Parva of Mahabharata, while Narada is narrating the magnificent 
assembly of Vaisravana to Yudhisthira, Sailiisa is one of the Gandharva chiefs 
amongst others like Visvavast, Haha, Hihi, Tumvari, Parvatta, Citrasena, and 
Citraratha, presented in the Vaisravana’s assembly (Sastri, 1932, p. 55)!. 
Similarly, the Purana of Kashmir, Nilamata also mention him along with 
Visvavasi, Haha, and Hihi, while praising Brahma under the leadership of 
Narada, in Brahma’s assembly (Ghai, 1973, p. 168)”. 


Sailiisa — An Actor 


The identity of Sailiisa is not limited to the Gandharva King only. Sailiisa, with 
his artistic affiliation, is more popular than his attribution as Gandharva King. 
For the researchers of dance and drama, Sailiisa is known as Nata or an Actor 
seen in the various instances of the ancient Indian tradition of performing arts. 
Traditionally, Gandharvas are known for their musical or dance skills. We will 
search backward in time to reach its possible earliest textual origin. 


It is to be noted that the verse mentioning Sailiisa is omitted in the Critical edition of 
Mahabharata published by Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune. 

Nilamata names him Salisi, however, we can identify him with Sailiisa from the other 
accompanying Gandharvas similar to the Mahabharata group. 
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Here, two types of sources are vital, the original Samskrt texts and its 
commentaries. While original texts specify the term with the context, 
commentaries reveal the connotations attached to it. The time difference 
between the original and the commentary also suggests the continuous 
tradition of a particular association. 


Applying the backward chronology method, let’s begin with Amarakosa and 
discuss the etymological meanings attached to the name ‘Sailiisa.’ Amarakosa 
includes Sailiisa in the Sidra Varga and the group of Natas along with 
Sailalina, Krisasva, Jayajiva, and Bharata (Oka, 1913, p. 160). Here Sailiisa is 
not a single person but a community which thrives on the profession of 
performing arts. Ksirasvamin, in his commentary on Amarakosa, explains him 
with the patronymic derivation, i.e., the son of Sildisa is Sailiisa (Oka, 1913, p. 
160). According to Monier-Williams (1899), Siliisa is the name of a Rsi who 
said to have been an ancient teacher of the art of dancing (p.1073). So, Sailiisa- 
s, are the descendants of Siliisa. They are the hereditary dancers, and Sailiisa is 
their professional name. We should note that Amarakosa does not count 
Sailiisa in the group of Gandharva-s (Oka, 1913, p. 11). 


Weber, while discussing the etymology of Sailalina, Sailiiga and Kusilava 
opines that these names might have been derived from the common root ‘Sila’ 
and suggests people who are having low morals (Weber, 1914, p. 197n). The 
loose character associated with this community is very well described in the 
literature. 


Interestingly, in the Ayodhya Kanda of Ramayana, while persisting Rama for 
taking her along with him to the exile, Sita says that how can he leave her to 
someone else like Sailiiga? (Weber, 1914, p. 173). This metaphoric occurrence 
of Sailiisa is negative and sharply derogatory. In other instances, Sailiisa is 
seen as an artist member in the troupe of Bharata in his journey towards 
Citrakita to meet Rama (Vaidya, 1962, p. 455). 


Negative attribution to Sailiisa can be found in the Manusmrti with a deeper 
sense. Manu says that accepting food from Sailiiga is verboten (Mandalik, 
1886, p. 560)°. Interestingly, Visnudharmottara, in its second volume, in the 
chapter of Atonements, follow Smrtis by saying that one should not eat the 


> The period of the Manusmrti according to P.V. Kane is second century BCE to second 


century BCE (See History of Dharmasastra, Vol. 1, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, p. 156). 
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food offered by Sailiisa (Shah, 2002, p. 201). Medhatithi, in his commentary 
on the Manusmrti, removes the obscurity surrounding Sailiisa. He clarifies 
‘ ae i.e., Sailiiga - the actor - lives by selling his wife 
(Mandalik, 1886, p. 560)’. Sailiiga, having the profession of a Nata, also earns 
money from the prostitution of his wife. We have already seen in the 
Amarakosa where Sailisa is grouped with Jayajivas. 


Further, in another instance, Manu allows the wives of Carana-s to talk to men 
other than their husbands. In this context too, Medhatithi clarifies that Carana-s 
send their wives to others (Mandalik, 1886, p. 1086). We can conclude by 
saying that Sailiisa-s, Carana-s, and Jayajiva-s, were the communities that lived 
on not just artistic skills but also on the prostitution of wives. That is why, not 
just Sita in Ramayana, but also in the 800 CE drama Venisamhara, written by 
Bhattanarayana, where the Satradhara wishes to have peace between Kaurava 
and Pandava, Bhima curses him by calling ‘SIq3Tqea’, an outcast like Sailiisa 
(Jha & Pande trans., 1962, p. 14). 


Now, we have come to a juncture where we could uncover the overlapped 
obscurities surrounding Sailisa. 


I. Epics along with the Puranas like Nilamata and Visnudharmottara are 
unanimous in considering Sailiisa as the King of Gandharvas. The story 
in its source is the product of the Uttar Kanda. It locates Sailiisa to the 
south and his sons in the opposite direction that is in the region of the 
river Sindhi. He is the righteous one, and his sons are skilled 
combatants but unjust. Visnudharmottara assigns Gandhamadana 
(Shah, 2005, p. 551) as the original habitat of the whole Gandharva 
community. But the location of both, Sailiisa and his sons remains the 
Sindhi region. The shift in the base of Sailiisa is the creation of 
Visnudharmottara. 

Il. Ayodhya Kanda predominantly mentions him with his Nata 
characteristics, where he is one of the members in the troupe of 
Bharata. However, Sita pitilessly calls him the one who leaves his wife 
to others. 


* Period of Medhatithi according to P.V. Kane is 825 to 900 CE (See History of 
Dharmasastra, Vol. 1, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, p. 275). 
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Medhititht clears the ambiguity of the derogatory position of Nata Sailiisa, 
explaining their illicit professional practices. 


Il. Notably, Ramayana and Visnudharmottara succeed in maintaining the 
two different identities of Sailiisa. One is a single entity, the King or 
Chief of Gandharvas — of South or Northwestern region of India and 
the other is a community of artists who has a specific so-called 
prohibited style of living. 


However, the following crucial reference of Sailiisa found in the Vedic 
scripture ascertains his Nata characteristics older than his position as 
Gandharva King. It also puts a question on his dual identity. 


The Role-Playing of Puriisa-Sikta in the Narrative 


The query we put forward is about the fittingness of Sailiisa in the Paficardtra 
twisted story of the Vaisnava Prince Bharata’s triumph over the Gandharva 
King, who was a non-Vaisnava. By killing him, Bharata established Rama’s 
rule and thus brought the Pdjficardtra way of life in the region (Inden, 2000, 
pp. 58-60) where the neighboring country Kaikeya was worshipping Visnu 
ardently. After the victory, Bharata built two cities Taksasila and Pusakalavati 
possessing many excellent houses as well as temples for his sons. 


Coherently attached to this story is the liturgy followed by Bharata, where he 
worships incarnations of Visnu, offers oblations in the sacrifice and chants Sri 
and Puriisa Stkta. The recitation of Purtisa Sikta is reasonably suggestive in 
the whole scheme of the story. Puriisa Sukta, the most significant in the 
foundation of Pdjicardtra theology, comes in the story as a part of the last 
considerable ritual performed by Bharata before the war. In the Rgveda (X.90), 
Rsi Narayana is mentioned as an author of Purisa Sukta (Muller, 1872, p. 
243). Gonda (1977) points out that, in the Pancardtra Samhitas the Vedic 
hymns mentioned by the name Purtisa Siukta ranks first. In the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita, Purtisa Sukta is interpreted in the light of the Vwiiha theory (Schrader, 
1916, p. 143-144). Visnudharmottara itself, in many chapters, shows the 
authority of Purisa Sukta while expressing the magnanimous form of 
Narayana (Shah, 2002; 2005). 


Also, various scholars have studied the possible derivation of the term 
‘Pancaratra’. Schrader (1916) cites its earliest origin in the Pancardatra Sattra 
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spoken in the Satapatha Brahmana, where Puriisa-Narayana is credited for 
conceiving the idea of the five-day sacrifice, i.e., Purtisa-Medha which granted 
him the stature of Supreme Being (pp. 24-25). 


Satapatha Brahmana elaborately mentions the ritual. In the conceptual 
liturgical process of Purtisa-Medha from Primeval Person, i.e., Puriisa, was 
born Viraja - an evolved Puriisa. From Viraja arose again a Puriisa. This person 
became the sacrificial offering or oblation into the primeval sacrifice 
performed by Purtisa-Narayana. Firstly, he supplied men from each of the four 
Varnas, to be sacrificed in the ritual fire according to their particular form, to 
divinities; thus sacrificed they blessed him with the objects he desired. Then he 
offered Ghi, i.e., clarified butter, a resource dear to gods, and then gods blessed 
him with the objects he desired. After this, by reciting Purtisa Sukta, through 
Purtisa-Narayana, Brahmana priest praised the other sacrificial men or victims 
bound to the stakes. But then a (bodiless) voice asked Purtisa not to consume 
the human offerings, instead set them free and offer oblations by just chanting 
the mantras. Then again, he offered clarified butter into the Sacrifice, and 
further, the process went on (Eggling trans., 1900, pp. 403-413). Gonda (1976) 
explains the interconnection of Purtisa-Medha and Puritisa Sukta and interprets 
the last verse of the rite as ‘the rite and the victim on the one hand and the one, 
who worshipped, on the other hand, are identical’ (p. 25). The sole reason for 
the above discussion is that in the list of various victims or sacrificial offerings 
noted for the Purttsa-Medha in the Satapatha Brahmana, one victim is Sailiisa 
(Eggling trans., 1900, p. 413). 


The references to Sailiisa as the sacrificial offering appear in the Sukla and 


Krsna Yajurveda. 
Fara UTA | hers TA | 
(Vajasaneyi Madhyandina Samhita 30.6) 


THATS Ae | FATS ATTA | 


(Taittiriva Brahmana 4.2) 


Sailiisa appears in both the branches of Yajurveda. Only the object he 
represents being a sacrificial offering, interchanges between Nrtta and Gita. 
However, both the attributes are related to performing arts. Importantly, Bhatta 
Bhaskara comments on the verse of Taittiriya Brahmana as “tau Vey sey 
wayne aAdaeifaea) (Shastri & Srinivasacharya trans., 1911, p. 159). 
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Sayana follows Bhaskara (Shastri, 1898, p. 958). It means Yajurveda tradition 
also asserts Sailtisa’s so-called low morals. 


We should give this whole scheme of proposition a valid consideration. We 
may infer that the procedural details of Puriisa-Medha are homologous with 
the ritual followed by Bharata, where he offers oblations into the fire, then 
chants Purusa Stikta and again gives oblations of clarified butter, a day before 
the actual war begins, in which on the seventh day he kills Sailiisa, a Purtsa- 
Medha victim listed in the Yajurveda, by throwing nothing else but the 
Narayana missile. We may say that here, three identities are peculiarly 
suggested. The war is analogous to the Purtisa-Medha. Bharata represents 
Purtsa-Narayana. Sailiisa by his name is an oblation offered in the great 
Sacrifice, i.e., the war. The second possibility is that Rama is the Purisa- 
Narayana and Bharata by fighting in the war and killing Sailiisa represents 
Brahmana Priest who recites Purtisa-Sukta and performs ritual as stated in the 
Purtisa-Medha. 


The multiple cross-identification of Vaisnava deities established in the post- 
Vedic period is apparently exposed in the literature of Samhitads as well as 
Puranas.” This whole complex drama serves the ultimate objective of the 
propagation of Visnuism, i.e., Pancaratrism. The author/s of Visnudharmottara 
has transformed a Vedic ritual into a Purdna myth by infusing two different 
entities of the same name, I) Sailiisa as the offering in Purtisa-Medha, who is a 
dancer, lives on the prostitution of his wife. Sailiisa of Manusmrti is the same 
one. II) Sailiisa as a Gandharva King of Ramayana. However, the distinct 
identities of Sailiisa maintain its existence even after Visnudharmottara, at 
least until Sayana. 


There is still one more doubt we need to clarify. How did Sailiisa of South 
Jambudvipa come and settle in the region of Sindhti? As of now, the available 
sources suggest its answer in the oldest treatise on Samskrt Vyakarana, the 
Astadhyayt. 


This includes identification of Krsna with Visnu; Dasarathi Rama with Visnu; Visnu and 
Purtisa-Narayana; Vasudeva of Vytha with Puriisa-Narayana, Visnu, Krsna and Dasarathi 
Rama; likewise Rama and Brothers with Vytha deities, all this ongoing homological 
development of prime Vaisnava heroes and deities have played a significant role in 
building a myth of Bharat and Sailiisa in the Visnudharmottara Purdna. 
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The Final Disclosure 


Panini mentions sixteen Visayas/DeSas in the group of Rajanya, Sailiisa is one 
of them (Vasu, 1896, p. 714; Agarwal, 1953, p. 499). According to Panini, the 
region occupied by Sailiisa-s is Sailiigaka. This reference tells us about a tribe 
or a community named Sailiisa, living in the Northwestern areas of India. It is 
difficult to decide if these are the same as Nata Sailiisa or Gandharva-s 
mentioned in the Epic and Purdna. However, they are grouped with Rdjanya. 
Rajanya are the Royal Ksatriya descendants, leaders of particular families who 
have an authority to rule by the rite of consecration (Agarwal, 1953, p. 428). 
Panini gives an example of Andhaka-Vrsni Sangha as Rajanya in which 
Vasudeva belonged to Vrsni (Vasu, 1896; Agarwala, 1953). Agarwal points 
out the coins of Rajanyas found in the Hosiyarpur, Northeastern Punjab. He 
also opines that post-Alexander the branch of Rajanyas must have migrated to 
Mathura, even where their coins have been found (1953, p. 451). The story 
takes place in the same region of these Visayas, and the Visnudharmottara was 
written broadly in the same geographical zone. It could also be indicating the 
rivalry between two states ruled by Rdjanyas and Sailiisas in which Rajanyas, 
of course, suggests the side of the Vaispava King Bharata.° The political 
interest as perceived in the story seconds this possibility. Also, Bharata’s 
alliance with several Kings en-route to Kaikeya is notable. 


The time gap between Astadhyayi and the Visnudharmottara Purdna should 
not hamper the value of the reference. Kasika - the commentary on Astadhyayi 
written by Jayaditya and Vamana, and Nyasa - a commentary on Kasika by 
Jinendra Buddhi, are known to be written around 700-800 CE in Kashmir 
(Chakravarti, 1913-1916). Likewise, some of the Kings who joined Bharata’s 
forces, e.g., Kultta, Trigarta, Salva, Sakala, Madra, Sibi are mentioned by 
Panini at various instances. We need to give a deserving consideration to the 
geographical correspondence. 


Conclusions 


Thus, we have seen the elements that have contributed to constructing the story 
of Bharata and Sailtisa in the Visnudharmottara Purana. The original plot as 


Inden, (2000) has inferred the possible homology between Bharata with the King of 
Kashmir Candrapida (686-694 CE) who was a Visnu follower and Gandharva King Sailiisa 
with Candrapida’s probable rivals i.e. Sahi King of Kapisa, a region of Western Gandhara 
and Kanauja. 
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narrated in the Ramayana is transformed into the Pd7icaratra mythology in the 
propagation of the Pdaficardatra religion. It can also be seen as a process of the 
development of a myth. The knowledgeable Purdnakara-s_ borrowed, 
juxtaposed, infused and identified two major components; one is the tripartite 
character of Sailiisa — Gandharva King, an actor, a victim of Puriisa-Medha 
and second is the two subject-matters, i.e., Purtisa-Medha which gives 
required Vedic authentication, and a story from Rdmdyana which offers 
flexible canvas and characters for the story. We can infer that it is Sailiisa who 
might have triggered and inspired the author/s to create the story since this is 
the only common character in all the texts. On the one hand, the choice seems 
convenient, and on the other, it is natural too. They combined the threads from 
the available sources, from their traditional knowledge banks. The provincial 
acquaintance is also one of the perfect concurrences in the formation process. 
They have thoughtfully brought these filaments together to articulate a Vedic 
rite into a pure Pdfcardtra myth. The creators of Visnudharmottara Purana 
are the founders and creators of this homology. Ultimately Mythology offers 
valid, strong reason and authority to endorse religious ideas and practices. The 
consistent merging of the fluid character of Sailiisa, played the given role 
perfectly in the Pancardatra religious movement in the Kashmir region. 
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